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' should teach us, 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.' 

Yet man cannot regard himself as a mere instrument in the divine 
hands, a passive vehicle of the energy of God. . . He must 
regard himself as a fellow-worker even with God. This is his high 
human birthright, which he may not sell" (p. 388). 

I think there are traces of hasty thought in Mr. Seth's book, and 
that hence, considering his enthusiasm, sincerity, and genuine 
interest in his subject, it is not unreasonable to hope that he will 
one day give us something far more valuable ethically, while not 
less readable and attractive, than his present work. 

The Table of Contents (which consists of the headings of 
chapters and marginal notes collected together) is useful as far as 
it goes, but it is not adequate. The absence of any index is a 
serious drawback in studying the book. 

E. E. C. Jones. 

Girton College, Cambridge. 

Darwinism and Race Progress. By John Berry Haycraft, M.D., 
D.Sc, Professor of Physiology, University College, Cardiff. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, 1895. 8vo. Pp. xii., 180. 

As a biologist's contribution to the lasting problem of human 
progress, Professor Haycraft's book deserves a warm welcome. For 
though the application of biological results to the guidance of con- 
duct is part of the biologist's duty to society, the experts have 
hitherto, with some notable exceptions, held aloof from the task. 
They are inhibited by a sense of the insecurity of their own gen- 
eralizations ; they are preoccupied with the delights of their craft, 
and they are disgusted with the fatuous attempts of the incompe- 
tent j hence their reserve. But Dr. Haycraft has overcome these 
obstacles, and we listen to him gratefully. 

Professor Haycraft begins by correcting the popular impression 
that racial degeneration is inevitable, — an error due to confusing 
the disruption of a particular political organization with a deteri- 
oration in the vital qualities of the race. For though the organi- 
zation is surely in part determined by the vital qualities, we must 
agree that a state may cease to exist as such, without there being 
any failure in the type. The Jews, though not without their share 
of degeneracy, are cited in evidence. 
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We may therefore consider hopefully how we may ensure our 
own racial progress. At first sight, we might even be inclined to 
be optimistic, so much has been done within half a century in the 
way of bettering the individual life. The first cloud is our doubt 
as to the inheritance of acquired characters. Is there any entail 
of the gains which we owe to improved function and environment, 
or must our children begin as we did ? After a lucid discussion of 
this familiar problem, the author comes to the conclusion that while 
selection is an evident and a powerful factor in the production (we 
should rather say direction) of racial change, there is but slight, 
and in many cases questionable evidence that acquired characters 
are ever transmitted. 

Though we cannot argue the matter here, we must express our 
unwillingness to abandon belief in the transmissibility of acquired 
characters so thoroughly as Dr. Haycraft does ; but, if Weismann 
be right, it must be remembered in connection with progress, (i) 
that if our acquired gains are not transmitted, neither are our 
acquired losses, which may be something to be thankful for ; (2) 
that Galton's fact of filial regression has the same two sides ; (3) 
that man has, more than any animals, a social tradition, which by 
a series of conventions and institutions may secure the continuance 
of acquired characters almost as effectively as if they were materi- 
ally transmitted. As to selection, we may be allowed to doubt 
whether Dr. Haycraft has sufficiently appreciated the primary or 
originative factors of evolution, — those, little known, conditions 
which produce variations, as distinguished from the secondary 
factors, such as selection and isolation, which direct evolution by 
determining elimination or persistence. 

The second cloud is that in our very progress we are removing the 
agents who have selected us, — namely, the microbes ! For, through- 
out the ages, these minions of death have been persistently weeding 
out the weak. Thus leprosy, though some strong men have fallen 
before it, is notably an exterminator of the unhealthy ; and germs of 
phthisis and scrofula are our " racial friends." The healthier types 
may escape infectious disease altogether, or, if attacked they are 
most likely to recover. In the latter case, the race is none the 
worse, for Dr. Haycraft assures us that the results of bacterial dis- 
eases are not usually transmissible, the case of syphilis excepted. 
Now the obvious tendency of preventive medicine is to extermi- 
nate the microbes, and because of this the optimist is most san- 
guine, forgetting that if one selective agency goes there should be 
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another to take its place, forgetting that a decrease in the death- 
rate does not necessarily mean an increase of healthfulness, for- 
getting that as we stamp out infectious diseases we tend to per- 
petuate poor types. According to the author, the Registrar-Gene- 
ral's returns show that the race deterioration has already begun. 

But we venture to think that Dr. Haycraft has somewhat over- 
stated his case. (1) Venomous snakes eliminate careless natives, 
but we must not give them too much credit for evolving the wisdom 
of the East. Snakes and microbes are only eliminative, not origi- 
native. (2) Admitting the selective value of certain Bacteria, we 
would set against this, more emphatically than the author does, the 
indiscriminating elimination which others effect. (3) Admitting 
that the vigorous who survive an infectious disease are often none 
the worse, we know that this is not so always. (4) While dubious 
as to the transmissibility of results, we submit that cateris paribus 
it is better for the race that the bearer of a child should be exempt, 
even more than she is, from even a successful struggle with microbes. 
(5) While allowing to some extent the beneficence of Bacteria in 
sustaining the racial standard, must we not grant that a more or 
less accidental weakness, which a few years might remove, will 
render a growing youth — possibly of most progressive diathesis — 
liable to succumb to phthisis? (6) Is it not remarked that the 
physically weak often get through infectious diseases more easily 
and more unscathed than those of strong constitution ? (7) Is not 
the selective agency of the microbes almost wholly irrespective of 
what many would call the finer qualities of the race, and are not 
many of those who fade away from among us the unstable pioneers 
of new and promiseful variations? for there is some truth in the 
optimism of pathology. (8) Lastly, in appreciating the Registrar- 
General's returns, has the author taken due account of the increased 
accuracy in these returns and in medical diagnosis ? But all this is 
better known to Dr. Haycraft than to us, we only venture to sug- 
gest that he might have indicated the other side more fully. 

Professor Haycraft goes on to consider some of the pathological 
variations which frequently occur among us. Thus there is the 
"neurotic temperament," certainly hereditary ; it must be elimi- 
nated by educating public feeling, which is already strongly against 
the marriage of those who have a tendency to insanity ; and if we 
should speak of the culture of genius, the author would answer: 
Better lose an occasional possibility of genius than have a maudlin 
race. 
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As to that instability which ends in alcoholism, the author's con- 
viction is that the education of public habit and conscience are 
more likely than prohibition to work permanent good. Thus 
alcohol eliminated the worst convicts in Australia, who, had excess 
been impossible, would have left a fatal inheritance ; and there is a 
seamy side to prohibition in Maine. We do not see, however, 
what is proved by stating, without a ratio to the population and 
due allowance for increased carefulness, that the statistics of the 
Insane Hospital in Maine show a great and progressive increase of 
patients, from seventy-five in 1850-15 1 to six hundred and eighty-five 
in 1891-92. And while we would agree that the habit of over- 
drinking has a certain eliminative value, and even doubt that the 
tendency to alcoholism is as such transmitted, though we think the 
evidence is stronger than Dr. Haycraft suggests, we cannot forget 
how many drunkards reproduce before they are eliminated, and 
leave at any rate, as the author allows, debilitated offspring. 

Crime is often an acquired habit, but often it is an expression of 
some organic defect : the innate criminal must be segregated. We 
can only hope that by the time public opinion has been educated 
to demand the segregation of the innate criminal, the science of 
criminology may be sufficiently developed to discriminate him. It 
would be better still if the race were sufficiently evolved not to pro- 
duce him. 

The poor who are vicious should not be helped ; the poor who 
are physically incapable should be segregated and treated as 
patients j the poor through hardship of special circumstances beyond 
their control should have a brother's hand instinctively outstretched 
to their aid. The present system fails to discriminate between 
these different kinds of poverty, and in relieving the idle and 
vicious poor often succeeds only in multiplying them. The vagrant, 
also, is an anachronism, and must be eliminated ; we can but hope 
that the "scholar-gipsy" will escape. Perhaps he may become a 
professor. 

While agreeing with Dr. Haycraft's criticism of our present 
poor-law system, we must in justice note, what the experience of 
the past hard winter has emphasized, that in many cases a most 
painstaking effort is made to distinguish the vicious from the de- 
serving. But the starving children, in which category are they, 
vicious, incapable, or unfortunate ? and how is one to discriminate 
them from their parents ? Is the social surgeon sufficient for these 
things ? 
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Professor Haycraft thinks that there has been an abeyance of brain 
development since neolithic times, but we think his own book con- 
tradicts this. Moreover, he says that "the human animal," surely 
under domestication, "varies as much or more than the dog or 
pigeon ;" and we submit that evidence as to abeyance of brain- 
development drawn from skulls is somewhat rough. But the author 
maintains that we have only been accumulating intellectual property, 
amassing material wealth (and of course multiplying our social 
relations), without adding to the complexity of our cerebral mech- 
anism. Frankly, we do not believe it. 

Moreover, the author tells us that while in the animal world 
"competition is to the death, without compromise," man is bound 
socially, and his altruism interferes with the sublime course of 
natural selection. But we should like some evidence for this libel 
on the animal world, and Dr. Haycraft will remember that Darwin 
was not strong in his facts as to the internecine struggle for exist- 
ence among members of the same species. The fact is that the 
socially-bound animals succeed best. Professor Haycraft shares 
Professor Huxley's misunderstanding of the facts of nature. 

Property, he goes on to tell us, acts as a handicap, and prevents 
a true selection of the fit, though modern democratic movements 
are tending to equalize the struggle. But the conditions still favor 
the survival of the individualistic. Here, the author appears to 
ignore the rapidity with which, in many departments, those who 
are able to co-operate well are rising to the crest of the wave. 
Among men, as among animals, there is competition in co-opera- 
tion, and co-operation in competition, as Mr. Bosanquet puts it. 

The third cloud is the relative sterility of the capables. But 
again we are more hopeful than our author. It is true that the 
more ambitious and careful are less prolific, but in so far as they 
express a selfishly celibate, family-ignoring, "non-mammalian" 
type, we are not sorry. In so far as they are thoughtfully self- 
restrained, and express highly individuated types, there is matter 
for regret. We must admit that there is some force in the author's 
argument that prudence and artificial restrictions tend at present 
to be disastrous, for they favor the swamping of the capables by 
the incapables. On the other hand, the statistical evidence is not 
very conclusive ; the greater infant mortality among the more pro- 
lific is granted; the advantages of a small family — e.g., greater 
maternal vigor, and more efficient education of the children — are 
obvious. After all, the prolific are always the less individuated, 
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and the power will remain for long in the hands of the few strong 
men who hold the city. 

Professor Haycraft is not what he calls "a social philosopher," 
discussing what might in ideal circumstances be done ; he is rather 
"a social reformer," considering what is immediately practicable. 
And amid the histolysis of this period of social decadence, we see 
clearly that one line of hopeful effort is to educate, — to teach the 
main facts of evolution and heredity, to raise the ideals of mar- 
riage and parentage, of individual healthfulness and racial fitness, 
and thus gradually to replace the selective agency of the microbe 
by a more rational and discriminating social control. The highest 
praise that we can give Professor Haycraft's book is that it makes 
for this end. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 
Edinburgh. 

Aspects of Pessimism. By R. M. Wenley, M.A., D.Sc, Lecturer 
on Philosophy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow ; formerly 
Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1894. Pp. 
337- 

There are six essays in this book, four mainly of historical and 
literary interest, and two dealing with problems of speculative 
philosophy. The former discuss Jewish Pessimism, Mediaeval 
Mysticism, Hamlet, the pessimistic element in Goethe ; the latter 
deal with the tendencies and results of the philosophizing of 
Berkeley, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Hartmann. 

When it is noted that about half of the contents of the volume 
has already appeared in the pages of divers periodicals, and that 
the two longest essays are declared to contain only "prepara- 
tory inquiries," it is not easy to find a justification for the col- 
lective publication. The more popular essays do not shed as much 
novel light on their themes as their author seems to imagine, while 
the "strictly technical" disquisitions will only in part open up 
hitherto unregarded points of view to the student of modern 
speculation. It would scarcely be in the power of an Ubermensch- 
licher Gigadibs, indeed, to "see points in Hamlet's soul un- 
seized by the Germans yet;" while the circumstance that "the 
pessimistic element" in Goethe has almost eluded the microscopic 
vision of that omniscient people may suggest a doubt in respect of 
the importance of the observation itself. 



